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GRESHAM COLLEGE, THE ROYAL 
EXCHANGE, AND CROSBY HALL. 


I GATHER from The City Press that the much- 
abused foundation in Gresham Street is 
to be reconstituted and the premises rebuilt. 
Some thorough reforms are necessary, and 
it is to be hoped that this essentially City 
institution will be adapted to modern needs 
without becoming part of a larger educa- 
tional body. Most regrettable is the fact 
that this renaissance was not begun in 
1907, and made part of the scheme for the 
preservation of Crosby Hall in situ. This 
was strongly advocated at the time, as it 
had been on other occasions when the fine 
Hall was in danger ; but never had it better 
advocate or greater probability of adoption 
than when Miss Maria Hackett, after the 
destruction of the Royal Exchange by 





fire in 1838, urged the transference of the 
Gresham Lectures to Bishopsgate Street. 
The advantages of the scheme were put 
forward in a circular showing the ground 
plan and dimensions of the proposed accom- 
modation at the Royal Exchange and that 
to be obtained for less cost at Crosby Hall ; 
but a letter before me, addressed by Miss 
Hackett to her stepbrother, S. J. Capper, 
gives the comparison more fully :— 


May 26, 1840. 
My Dear BROTHER, 

You have probably seen Mr. Tite’s very 
clear and intelligible description of the accepted 
design for the Royal Exchange, in which, I 
perceive, he has reserved a considerable portion 
for Gresham College, intimating, however, that 
“the space so complete and isolated would readily 
let by itself or combined with the adjoining office 
for other purposes, to which, no doubt, it is much 
better adapted.’”? The commercial value of such 
an area in such a situation may be soon deter- 
mined. The proposed accommodations include 


sq. ft. 
«+ EGS 
650 
290 

185 


A Lecture Room, having an area of 
Library wa ee ee =e 
Room for Lecturers or Librarian. . 
Ditto for apparatus . 


2,700 

And 3 or 4 smaller apartments for servants, &c. 

The more ample accommodation at Crosby Hall 
would be :— 

sq. ft. 


.. 2,000 
. 1,100 
300 
300 
460 
160 
900 
460 
160 
160 

6000 


Lecture Room, Ground Floor 
Ante Room, &e., do. . 
South Gallery 

Room over do. . a 
North Gallery ee es 
Room adjoining do. 
Library, Committee or 
Lecturers’ Room 
Librarian’s Room 
Room over do. 


Lecture Room .. 


Sq. ft. 


Exclusive of 2 houses, with shops, having 24- 
foot frontage in Bishopsgate Street, and the 
ancient vaulted cellarage beneath the premises. 

Should you have an opportunity of entering 
upon the subject with any impartial members of 
the Gresham Committee, you will, I hope, induce 
them to compare the advantages afforded by the 
two localities. Setting aside all prepossessions in 
favour of Crosby Hall, a spot so interesting to the 
poet, the antiquary, and the historian, it must 
be evident that the Royal Exchange would be 
of all places the least appropriate for the site of a 
college from its enormous comparative renta 
and the unavoidable interruptions of a crowded 
city. To carry into effect so incongruous a 
union of the pursuits of commerce and of literature 
under the same roof would be equally opposed to 
good taste and good policy, and would be quite 
at variance with the example, and with the 








4: 
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declared intentions of the founder, as expressed 
in his last will. Sir Thos. Gresham finished the 
Exchange in Cornhill many years before his 
death, yet so far was he from sanctioning any 
scheme for locating the Professors at the Ex- 
change, even as a temporary expedient, that he 
postponed the execution of his fondly cherished 
design till his mansion in Bishopsgate Street 
should be ready for his lecturers and_ their 
audience. Ill would it become the present 
trustees to act in contravention of his manifest 
intentions by following the precedent, so generally 
reprobated, of the last 70 years. 


Your early attention to the enclosed will oblige 
Yours ever affectionately, 
M. H. 
Gresham College was not brought back 
to the Royal Exchange; still more to be 
regretted, it was not installed at Crosby Hall. 
Instead, George Smith designed a building in 
‘** the enriched Roman style of architecture,” 


and it was erected by Baker & Son at a cost | 


of 7,000/., where Basinghall Street enters 


Gresham Street. Most readers will be 
familiar with the interior, and few will 
regret its impending demolition. It has 


no charm of association, and my most vivid 
recollection of it will be the surprise and 
barely disguised indignation of the porter 
when I, as a singular member of the lecture- 
endowed public, entered the door to hear 
a discourse on algebra. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS, 





CASANOVA IN ENGLAND. 


(See 10S. viii. 443, 491; ix. 116; xi. 437; 
11 S. ii. 386.) 


In addition to the paragraph describing his 
appearance before Sir John Fielding, which, 
according to Casanova, was printed in 
The St. James's Chronicle, circa January- 
February, 1764, the newspapers of the day 
should give us two further items of informa- 
tion about the adventurer. 


The furnished house in Pall Mall which he 
rented for ‘‘20 guineas a week”’ he dis- 
covered, soon after his arrival in London, 
through an advertisement in “‘ the Adver- 
tiser.’ It consisted of 


‘a ground-floor and three stories; each story 
having two rooms in front, with a dressing-room, 
which in London goes without saying; and two 

ds on each story. Everything in this house was 
in perfect order—linen, furniture, carpets, glass, 
ehina, as well as bells and door-plates. A large 
cupboard contained all the necessary linen; in 
another was the silver, and several services of 
china and earthenware. The kitchen was com- 
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aoe equipped with utensils, bright and in the 
yest condition...... ”*—*Mémoires,’ vi. 349 (Paris, 
Garnier). ; 

It may be possible to identify this house by 
a search through the advertisement columns 
of The Public Advertiser during the latter part 
of June, 1763. 

Shortly afterwards, Casanova, feeling 
lonely, put up a card in his window :— _ 

“Second or third floor to let cheap, furnished, to- 
a young lady, alone and free, who speaks English 
and French, and who receives no visitors neither 
day nor night.” 

Two days afterwards a copy of the card 
with the following comment appeared in 
The St. James's Chronicle :— 

““The owner of the second or third story probably 
occupies the first. He should be a man of pleasure 
and taste, for he wants a lodger, young, alone, and 
free; and since she may not receive any visitor, it 
is necessary that he should provide her with good 
company. _ We fear. however, that the owner may 
be deceived by his bargain, for it is possible that 
this pretty girl may not rent the rooms to sleep in, 
and that she may not occupy them more than once 
a week; also she can refuse, if she wishes, to 
receive the visits of her landlord.”—‘ Mémoires’ 
(Paris, Garnier), vi. 389-90; ‘ Mémoires’ (Brussels, 
Rozez), v. 446. 

We are told, moreover, that ‘ three or four 
parodies’ of the incident appeared in “ the 
Advertiser ’’—‘ Mémoires’ (Paris), vi. 404. 
433. 

There is an interesting reference to the 
extradition of John Rice, the forger, at 
pp. 272-3, vol. vi. of Garnier’s edition ; but 
the case was not sub judice, as the memoirist 
suggests, for the fraudulent broker was hanged 
on 4 May, 1763, five weeks before Casanova 
arrived in England. The innumerable dis- 
crepancies in the various editions of the 
‘Mémoires ’ are due obviously to the vagaries 
of the editors, who have paraphrased the text 
as fancy has led them. There is much need 
for a new and complete edition, transcribed 
from the original MSS. without alteration 
or embellishment. 

It is worthy of note that Casanova left 
London for Dover with ‘“ Pauline” on 
10 August, 1763, and crossed with her to 
Calais, whence he set out for London on 
12 August, since it fixes the date of many 
incidents that he describes. Thus his 
presentation to George III. at St. James’s ; 
his visit to Lady Harrington, whose residence 
he indicates accurately ; the arrest of Thérése 
Cornelys for debt ; and the fall from his horse 
when he was calling upon Miss Chudleigh at 
Kingston, are all described as having taken 
place before 1 August. Nevertheless, in the 
present condition of the published memoirs. 
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we must not expect great precision in dates: | 
For instance, Casanova seems to indicate 
that his letter of introduction was presented 
at Lord Egremont’s house shortly after his 
arrival in London, but that the Earl was 
then ill, and died ‘‘ some days afterwards ”’ ; 
whereas this nobleman did not die until 
21 August, when he was seized suddenly with 
an attack of apoplexy. 

The riot at Drury Lane when Garrick 
apologized to the audience—see ‘ Mémoires ' 
(Paris, Garnier), vi. 369—which must have 
occurred before 15 September, 1763, for on 
that day the actor left London on a tour to 
Italy, puzzled Mr. EpGcumse (8 8. xi. 43); 
and I have failed to find any reference to the 
affair in the newspapers or magazines. Yet 
the description is so elaborate that it is 
difficult to believe that Casanova did not 
witness the scene. On another occasion 
when he mentions the same name his wonder- 
ful memory appears to be quite accurate. 
He tells us that Lord Pembroke introduced 
him to two very pretty sisters named Garich 
—ladies of the town—and no doubt he is 
describing the two Miss Gerricks, mentioned 
by Capt. Edward Thompson in * The Mere- 
triciad ’ as being famous courtesans in 1761— 
‘Mémoires’ (Paris), vi. 488. 

The account of Lady Rochford’s character 
is endorsed by Walpole’s ‘ Letters and The 
Town and Country Magazine, while that of 
Lord Pembroke agrees perfectly with descrip- 
tions in contemporery memoirs ; but Casa- 
nova’s judgment failed him in regard to the 
Chevalier d’Eon, whom he declared to be 
obviously @ woman—‘ Mémoires’ (Paris). 
vi. 356. 

The date of Casanova’s presentation to 
George III., which, as I have stated pre- 
viously, appears from the ‘ Mémoires ’ to have 
taken place before the middle of August, 
cannot heve been until after 16 October, 
1763, 2s on that date the new French 
Ambassador, the Comte de Guerchy, to 
whom the memoirist owed his introduction, 
landed in England (St. James's Chronicle, 
15-18 October, 1763). Zuccato, the Vene- 
tian Resident, who declined to present the 
edventurer, remained in his office till August. 
1764, when he was succeeded by De Vignola. 

T have not been able to identify “‘ The Star 
Tavern’ or ‘‘The Canon,” visited by Casa- 
nova; and it would be interesting to know 
if the names of Madame Binetti, dancer, and 
Madame Calori, singer, appear, as according 
to the ‘Mémoires’ they must have done, in 
the playbills of the Opera-House. 














HoracE BLeEACKLEY. 


OLD LONDON BRIDGE: 
DEATH OF SIR THOMAS REMPSTON. 


THE following document (presumably at one 
time part of a proof of age of Thomas, Lord 
Roos, who succeeded his brother in 1421) 
seems worth printing as giving a graphic 
account of the danger of shooting Old 
London Bridge against a rising tide. The 
protegonist was a knight of the Garter and 
Constable of the Tower. The document 
is in the Public Record Office, Miscellanea 
(Chancery), Bundle 68, File 12, No. 333 :— 


“Die lune primo die Novembris anno regni 
Regis Henrici quarti post conquestum octavo 
datum fuit intelligi Galfrido Brook et Nicholao 
Wotton vicecomitibus civitatis Londoniarum et 
Thome Chaucer capitali pincerne et capitali 
coronatori domini Regis in eadem civitate quod 
quidam Thomas Rempstone miles jacuit mortuus 
in parochia Omnium Sanctorum parva in warda 
de Dowgate Londoniis videlicet super wharfham 
vocatam Yerdeswharfe qui quidem vicecomites 
et coronator accesserunt ad locum predictum et 
invenerunt ibidem corpus predicti Thome jacens 
ibidem mortuum ex alia morte quam morte 
naturali prout eis prius datum fuit intelligi. 
Super quo quidem visu prefati vicecomites et 
coronator coram eis venire fecit [sic] . xij. probos 
et legales homines warde predicte et trium 
aliarum wardarum propinquarum prout mos est 
et consuetudo civitatis predicte videlicet per 
sacramentum etc. Qui quidem Juratores dicunt 
quod Thomas Rempstone qui ibidem mortuus 
jacuit die dominica ultimo die Octobris anno 
supradicto apud Powleswharfe in warda Castri 
Bernardi posuit se ipsum ibidem in quandam 
batellam cum suis servientibus ad remigandum 
versus Turrim Londoniarum subtus pontem civi- 
tatis predicte. Et idem Thomas sic remigando in 
batella predicta ipse cum servientibus suis pre- 
dictis, fluxu aque tunc temporis valide et con- 
trarie existente, super quo famuli dicte batelle 
vocati Botemen dixerunt eidem Thome quod ipsi 
non audebant dictam batellam subtus pontem 
predictum propter metum dicti fluxus et con- 
trarietatis venti remigare nec ducere, qui quidem 
Thomas eisdem precipiebat ipsum ducere subtus 
pontem predictum sub pena amissionis eorum 
capitum, et sic ipsi famuli remigando dictam 
batellam subtus dictum pontem invitis eorum 
dentibus, contigebat dictam batellam  transire 
erga quandam pilam dicti pontis et dictus Thomas 
hoc videns quod in periculo existebat posuit 
manum suam super dictam pilam causa cujus 
posicionis manus sue accidebat dictam batellam 
revolvere et resupinam fore, et sic dictus Thomas 
cum servientibus suis predictis in aquam ibidem 
mergere. Unde idem Thomas ibidem submersus 
fuit et sic mortem suam cepit. Et ulterius dicunt 
juratores predicti quod idem Thomas causavit et 
causa fuit mortis sue predicte. 

“Qui quidem Thomas Rempstone vicesimo 
septimo die septembris ante obitum suum de 
sacro fonte levavit Thomam dominum de Roos 
et sunt jam xxj. anni completi elapsi et amplius.”’ 


An account of Sir Thomas will be found 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ Cc. J. 
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Stoke NEWINGTON PARISH REGISTERS.— 
The work of transcribing and indexing the 
Registers of the parish church of St. Mary, 
Stoke Newington, covering the years 1559- 
1812, has been recently carried out by Mr. 
Frank W. Baxter. A copy, consisting of 
three volumes of transcripts and _ three 
volumes of indexes has been presented to 
the Stoke Newington Public Library for 
public use. The Registers of Stoke Newington 
have been well preserved, and have suffered 
very slightly from the ravages of time, 
and present an almost uninterrupted record 
from 1559 to the present day. 

In addition to these, Mr. Baxter has pre- 
pared, and presented to the Library, a 
transcript of the inscriptions on the tombs 
and monuments and stones in the church 
and churchyard, with key-plan and index. 
The Library also possesses the collection 





of books, prints, end portraits, and the 
genealogical papers relating to the Romford 
and Barking district of Essex, bequeathed 
by Mr. Edward J. Sage. The arrangement of 
these papers is now being carried out, and 
it is hoped that they will be available for 








public use at an early date. 
G. Preece, Librarian. 


‘“NicHotas NIcKLEBY’: ‘‘ PopyLORUM 
TrBI.’’—The discussion on Dickens’s ‘“‘ Shalla- 
balah”’ (see ante, pp. 68, 111, 153, 231) 
suggests the number of strange allusions 
—many hitherto unexplained—which lend 
an air of mystery to his stories. I believe 
I was the first to expound the cabalistic 
reference to Mr. Pickwick’s portrait, which, 
by the way, “‘he never wished to have | 
destroyed,” or some phrase of the kind. 
But I have never met the learned Pick- 
wickian—say an LL.D.—who was troubled 
in his mind by Mr. Mantalini’s term of 
endearment ‘‘my Popylorum tibi.” What 
did it mean ? Only those familiar with the 
Latin version of the ‘Te Deum Laudamus’ 
can supply it. 

Where the eccentric Mantalini could have 
picked up these distorted words we cannot 
speculate: a more curious thing is it to 
wonder where Boz could have heard this 
bit of medieval Latinity, save at = 





Roman Catholic chapel. Forster, it will 
be remembered, mentions some curious 
rumours that were abroad about this time. | 
But this, like so many things in Dickens’s | 
writings, may be one of his *‘ mysteries ’’— 
one of those little secrets which, like the 
Blecking mystery, he kept for his own strict 
privacy. Percy FITZGERALD. 
Athenzeum Club. | 


Boz anD DomBEY AS FRENCH PLACE- 
NameEs.—In the ‘Guide Album de la Com- 
pagnie des Chemins de fer P. L. M.,’ 22me 
année, 1910, p. 90, in the chapter ‘ De Dijon 
a Lyon,’ one may read :— 

‘“ En face, et de l'autre cété de la Saéne, que 

l’on suit toujours depuis Tournus, on apercoit le 
village de Boz.” 
This particuler bit of the line is that between 
Pont - de - Vaux - Fleurville station and 
Senozan, the point being some 12 kilométres 
north of Macon. 

On the next page but one (7.e. p. 92), in 
the description of Macon, is the following :— 

‘*Signalons encore une maison en bois sculpté 
du XV° siécle, située dans la rue Dombey.” 

The ‘ Album’ is a guide-book which one 
always finds in the carriages of the “ trains 
rapides ’’ between Paris and Marseilles. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 

Avignon. 


SaMvuEL RuppeR.— An error in the 
‘D.N.B.’ with reference to Samuel Rudder, 
author of the ‘New History of Gloucester- 
shire,’ 1779, may be worth noting. The 
statement as to Cirencester having been 
the place of his birth is incorrect, for the 
mural slab in the Lady Chapel of Cirencester 
Parish Church records that he was born at 
Stout’s Hill, Uley (Gloucestershire). This 
slab and the tombstone of his father Roger 
(died 30 August, 1771) give the date of 
Rudder’s birth es 24 December, 1726, but 
Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore states that he was 
baptized (as Samuel Rutter) at Uley on 
5 December, 1726, and that both inscrip- 
tions must thus be wrong. 

Buried with Rudder is his wife Mary, 
born et Crenham, also in Gloucestershire, 
on 13 December, 1724; she died 29 Decem- 
ber, 1800. The slab also records the deaths 
of three of their eight children. 

ROLAND AUSTIN. 

Public Library, Gloucester. 


Dr. ALEXANDER CARLYLE OF INVERESK. 
—The new edition of the Autobiography of 
‘** Jupiter” Carlyle (1722-1805), which has 
been brought out with many additional 
notes by an anonymous hand, is welcome, 
but it should be placed on record that the 
statements (p. viii) as to Dr. Carlyle’s 
pedigree are not quite accurate. He was 
not the great-grandson of Lodowick Carliell, 


| the courtier and playwright (1602-75), but 


was e@ descendant of lLodowick’s elder 
brother James (of Newpark, Annan). The 
editor does not appear to have consulted the 
history of the Carlyles of Bridekirk included 
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in Nicholas’ Carlisle’s family history 
(London, 1822) or the life of Lodowick 
Carliell by Prof. Chas. H. Gray of Kansas 
University (Chicago, 1905). M. 


THE FRENCH CHAPEL IN LITTLE GEORGE 


SrreEET, formerly Little King Street, Port- | 


man Square, was used for the last time 
on Septuagesima Sunday, 12 February. 


Founded in 1799 by the Abbé Bourret, and | 


originally dedicated to Notre Dame de 
l'Invocation, it was the sole survivor of a 
group of five French chapels founded in 
London about this time, the other four 
being Holy Cross in Soho ; the Holy Angels’, 
Fitzroy Square ; one in Somers Town (pro- 
bably represented by St. Aloysius’s, Cleren- 
don Square, still standing, but no longer 
French); and St. Louis’ in St. George’s 
Fields. When the last- mentioned dis- 
appeared the chapel in Little King Street 
seems to have taken the name of St. Louis. 
It was the scene of two magnificent requiem 
masses for the Duke of Montpensier, brother 
of Louis Philippe, afterwards King of the 
French, which were sung on Tuesday, 
26 May, and Saturday, 6 June, 1807; and 
of the still more magnificent obsequies of 
Queen Marie Josephine Louise de Savoie, 
consort of Louis XVIII., King of France, 
which took place on Sunday, 25 November, 
1810. Accounts of these ceremconies may 
be read in The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


THE Broap ARROow: THE Kinc’s MARK. 
—An inquisition taken at Newcestle-on- 
Tyne in the seventh year of Richard II. 
(1383) — P.R.O. Miscellanea, (Chancery) 
Bundle 72, file 4, No. 87—reports how one 
Richard de Welle, a deputy of the King’s 
Butler, seized a pipe of wine for the King’s 
use, and “in predicto celario intravit et 
predictam pipam vini extrai [sic] fecit, 
et signo Regio capiti sagitte consimili in 
alta vie, signevit.” C. J. 


WasHINGTON : LAWRENCE.—MnR. A. Hitt, 
of 3, Duke Street, Margate, having given 
his name and address (‘N. & Q.,’ 12 Jan., 
1907), and invited communications on the 
subject of the Washington pedigree in his 
possession, I think the following items may 
be of some use to him and to others interested 
in the family, oceurring as they do in 
localities where one would hardly expect 
to meet with the name of Washington. 

(1) From Calendar of Wills, Som. Ho., 
Peculiar Court of Dean of Sarum, Register 6, 
p. 267: ‘Washington, John, of Hurst, 


| Yeoman, will and inventory, 6 September, 
| 1600.” 

| (2) From Bishops’ Transcripts of Parish 
| Registers, Dioc. Exon.: ‘‘ Barnstaple, Bap- 
'tisms, 1614, April 25, George the son of 
| James Washington.” 

In view of the connexion between the 
| Washington and Lawrence families, it 
| seems worth while to point out that about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, when 
Weekes’ of the Honeychurch and Broadwood 
Kelly line* were living in Bideford, Francis 
Weekes being Recorder of Barnstaple, 
and Dr. John Weekes Rector of Shirwell, 
near by, a Martha Lawrence was associated 
with John Weekes of Bidefordt ; while the 
Rev. John had a daughter married to a 
Norfolk gentleman, Mr. Fermour Pepys,7 
Vicar both of Braunton and _ Bishops 
Tawton, and a nephew Richard Weekes 
married to a Suffolk Catlyn,* whose mother 
was dau. to — Lawrence, of co. Cambridge, 
Esq.§ ETHEL LeEGA-WEEKES. 


‘THe Hutt ADVERTISER, 1796: Ex- 
TRACTS.—Some years ago (I cannot call to 
mind how many) a friend lent to me a few 
numbers of The Hull Advertiser of 1796. 
I found on reading them several entries 
which I thought good to transcribe. A few 
of these I now send to ‘N. & Q.,’ as I am 
under the impression that they may interest 
some of its readers. 

“Twelve millions of newspapers are now 
circulated annually through the General Post 
Office. Before the establishment of Mr. Palmer’s 
plan, the circulation was confined to two millions.”” 
—16 January, 1796. 

A letter, which I regret to say I did not 
copy, but which was signed Edward Topham 
and dated Wold Cottage, 8 February, 1796, 
related to a stone that fell thereon 20 Decem- 
ber, 1795. 

““The new Dutch colours differ from the old in 
having a white jack in the centre of the red flag, 
on which is depicted a virgin seated on a green 
bank, holding in one hand a lance surmounted by 
a cap of liberty, and resting the other on a 
fascis of arrows. At her side is a lion, who also 
grasps a lance, and turns his head round with 
an air of menace.’’—9 April, 1796. 

‘“* Longevity.—Old Mr. Ingall, Lady Webster’s 
butler, is still living at Battle Abbey, Sussex. 
He is supposed to be the oldest man in Great 
Britain, being in the 116th year of his age.”’— 
16 April, 1796. 








* © Visitation of co. Devon,’ Col. H. Vivian. 

+ MS. of Prince’s ‘ Werthies,’ at Thirlestaine 
House, Cheltenham. 

t Dockets of King’s Bench, Coram Rege, 
15 Ch. II., Trin., 209 Devon. 

§ Add. MSS. 19122, Davy’s Suffolk Coll., 
Catlyn Ped. 
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The lamentable effects of terror have been 
frequently recorded. We are sorry to add 
another instancé of its fatal power :—On Friday 
morning a girl living at a public-house in Mill 
Street, in this town, was seized with an illness 


which threatened the most alarming conse- 
quences ; to remove which, means were used 


without effect, for’ she died early on Saturday 
morning.—Thursday evening being what is 
called St. Mark’s eve, the above girl in company 
with two others sat up to observe a custom of 
the most dangerous and ridiculous nature, which 
they called watching their suppers; in doing 


which it is supposed this girl heard some noise, | 


or fancied she saw some object, which had such 
a terrible effect on her mind as to produce the 
fatal consequences above mentioned. We hope 
her awful example will be a warning to the 
thoughtless observers of such superstitions and 
impious practices.’ —25 May, 1796. 

* A letter has been received by Samuel Slan- 
didge [?], Knt., Mayor of this town, from S. King, 
Ksq., acquainting him that 100 French emigrant 
clergy may be expected to arrive at Hull shortly. 
Their stay here will be short, as it is intended 
to remove them further inland as soon as possible, 
a seaport not being considered a proper place 
for their permanent residence. During their 
stay they will be supported by Government ; but 
no doubt many particular cases will occur in 
which the humanity and generosity of individuals 
may be laudably exercised.’’—3 September, 1796, 


M. Y. A. H. 


SHAKESPEARE AND GOODMAN.—The follow- 
ing passage seems to refer to the ‘“ simple 
constable,’ Elbow, in ‘ Measure for Measure’ : 

“The wittie Poet will braeke his iests on the 
Constable ; but here is the mischiefe, his memorie 
will serue him to remember and to reuenge this 
iniurie and wrong.’’— Godfrey Goodman, ‘ The 
Fall of Man,’ 1616, p. 50. 

This interesting book is noticed_in‘ N. & Q.,’ 
2nd and 3rd Series. 

RicHARD H. THORNTON. 
Tupor’s Grave. (See 7 S. xii. 
174). — In the chancel of S. Mary’s 
Bury St. Edmunds, where the 


Mary 
125, 
Church, 


tablet erected by the Rev. Dr. Symonds 
in 1758, on which it 
was married to Louis XII., King of France, 
in 1514, and to Charles Brendon, Duke of 
Suffolk, in 1517. How can the mistake in 
the latter date be accounted for? The 
second marriage was solemnized in France 
and again in England within e few months 
after the death of the king ! 

It is interesting to know that our lete King 
visited the church a few years since, and 
recommended that a marble coping should 
be put round Mary’s grave, which is situated 
at the north end of the altar. This has 
been done, and en inscription engraved 
thereon. E. L. Ht. TEw. 

Upham Rectory, Hants. 


is 


stated that she | 








| Aidie, 
: spree : | Gymnasium of Danzig, and afterwards third 
remains of this royal lady rest, is a marble | 


®ueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘ MATHEMATICAL TRANSACTIONS.’—I have 
recently acquired ‘“‘ Numb. I.” of a mathe- 
matica] periodical of small quarto format. 
It is entitled Mathematical T'ransactions ; 
consisting of Essays, Dissertations, Problems, 
&c. Article I. (pp. 1-10) is by Mr. Samuel 
Clark; Article II. (pp. 11-24) by Mr. Ely 
Bates; Article II]. (pp. 25-30) by Mr. 
William Chapple; Article IV. (p. 31) by 
“Mr. E.” On p. 32 are six “ questions ” 
‘“to be answered in the next number.” 
These questions were proposed by J. Smith, 
P. Thompson, Ely Bates, E. Jones, ’Avto- 
patixos, and Analyticus. The cover and 
other pages of this number, as well as 
the 12 figures referred to in connexion with 
the above-mentioned “‘ Articles,” are wanting 
in my copy. 

As Chapple and Clark were eighteenth- 
century mathematicians, the periodical must 
have appeared at that time. What was 
the exact date of its publication ? Who 
wes the publisher? Who was the editor ? 
How many numbers were published ? This 
periodical is not referred te in the British 
Museum Catalogue, in T. Wilkinson’s 
Mechanic's Magazine articles, 1848-53, or in 
Dr. J. S. Mackay’s ‘Journslisme Mathé- 
matique en Angleterre.’ 

R. C. ARCHIBALD. 

Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. 


AIDIE.— 
Aedie or 


in the 


THESES BY PRINCIPAL ANDREW 
Not much is known of Andrew 
* philosophize professor ”’ 


Principal of Marischel College and Uni- 
versity, Aberdeen. Mr. A. W. Robertson 
in his ‘ Handlist of Bibliography ’ mentions 
two works by him, of which there are copies 


|in the British Museum :— 


Pastoria in decem distributa eclogas. Dantisci> 
1610. 

Tractatus de noctuambulonum ingenio et natura. 
Dantisci, 1610. 

The Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, hes 
another, which is probably the ‘ De Ethica 
attributed to Aidie in ‘ Catalogues of Scotish 
Writers,’ p. 70 :— 

Clavis _philosophiz moralis, sive in <Aristotelis 
Nicomacheia commentarius. Oppenheimii, 
1614. 

But copies of no fewer than thirteen theses 
by Aidie are preserved either in the Stadt- 
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bibliothek of Danzig or in the Bibliothek of 
Kirkwall; and it may be as well to put 
their titles on record. 
Three are undated :— 
1. De virtute heroica: resp. 
Dant..... 


Severino Boner. 





2. De statu democratico: resp. R. Dembicky a 
Dembica. Dant..... 

3. De tribus homileticis virtutibus: resp. 
Ioanne Sowenitzio. Dant..... 


Those with dates are :— 

4. De virtute morali in genere: 
Lago. Dant. 1610. 

5. De fossilium et metallorum natura univer- 
saliori: resp. Georgio Martino. Dant. 1610. 

3. De statu aristocratico: resp. Christophoro | 
Stroinowski. Dant. 1610. 

7. De corporibus vivis irregularibus: resp. 
Andrea Welsio. Dant. 1610. | 

. De magnanimitate et modestia: resp. Thoma | 


resp. Gregorio 


Adamo. Dant. 1611. 

9. De temperantia: resp. Martino Barnero. 
Dant. 1611. 

10. De liberalitate et magnificentia : resp. 
Iohanne Burchardo. Dant. 1611. 

11. De fortitudine: resp. Johanne Paulo. Dant. 
1611. 

12. De magistratu: resp. Davide Mylio. Dant. 
1612. 

13. De subiecto et accidente: resp. Thoma 


Servieno. Dant. 1612. 

I shall be grateful for a note of any other 
theses sustained under Aedie’s presidency, 
or for any further details of his career. The 
only other document known to me is printed 
in Maidment’s ‘ Analecta Scotica,’ ii. 337: 
“Petition of Andrew Adie to King James 
VI.,” undated. P. J. ANDERSON. 

Aberdeen University Library. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND DREAMS.— 
I find the following book is attributed to 
Franklin. What proof is there that he was 
the author? I have searched the ecata- 
logue of Henry Stevens’s Franklin Collee- 
tion, but it is not there :— 


4 Art 
De se Rendre Heureux 
-ar les Songes 
Crest adire en se procurant telle espece 
de songes que l'on puisse desirer confor- 
mement a ses inclinations 
Francfort et Leipsic 
MDCCXLVI 


It is foolseap 8vo, with xvi+ 238 pp. 
Brunet, Barrier, and Ch. Nodier all assert | 
that the volume is ‘“‘ fort rare.”’ | 
C. Evxry Matuews. | 





Vigo Street, W. 


PuHiLoLocicaL ScHoot.—I should feel | 
very grateful if any of your readers who | 
may possess records of the early days of | 
the Philological School would communicate | 
with me. 


| 


The school was founded, under the title of 
‘“The Philological Society,” in 1792 by Mr. 
Thomas Collingwood of St. Edmund Hall, 


Oxford, and with him were associated 
William Wilberforce the philanthropist, 
the Rev. Basil Woodd, end Sir Rowland 
Hill. G. S. BEEcHING, Major. 


3, Castlebar Crescent, Ealing, W. 


TALMAN AND JOHN WesB.—According 
to Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes of Painting,’ 

“Mr. Talman had a quarto volume containing 
drawings in Indian ink of capitals and other orna- 
ments in architecture which John Webb had 


| executed in several houses. 


If anything is known of this volume, I shall 
be glad to hear about it. 
B. T. Batsrorp. 
94, High Holborn, W.C. 


I. as AN AUTHOR: COL. 
Rospert Gorpon.—The reissue of Smiles’s 
‘Publisher and his Friends’ serves to 
remind us that John Murray, the founder 
of the famous house in Albemarle Street, 
was an author, inasmuch as he wrote “ two 
letters to The Morning Chronicle in deience 
of [Col.] Sir Robert [Gordon], who had been 
censured for putting an officer [Col. Keating ?] 
under arrest at the siege of Broach,” 
November, 1772. ‘‘ The colonel’s brother 
Gordon of Gordonstown’”’ thenked Murray, 


JOHN MuRRAY 


as also did the Colonel himself on 20 
August, 1774. Can any reader tell me in 
what issues Murray’s letters appeared ? 


Either they or some others were written 
by Murray over the signature of ‘“‘ Junius 
Asiaticus.’ Smiles is wrong in calling 
the eclonel ‘‘Sir’” Robert. Sir Robert 
Gordon of Gordonstown died 2 June, 1776, 
and was succeeded by his brother Sir 
William. Col. Robert Gordon made his 
will on 16 August, 1776, and left his entire 
estate to ‘‘ William Gordon, brother of Sir 


Robert Gordon of Gordonstown.” The 
colonel may have been en _ illegitimate 
brother of these two baronets. Can any one 
solve this my stery ? J. M. BuLiocr 
118, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
MorreteE Famity.— My — grandfather, 


Samuel Moffete, went to Russia in the time 
of the Czar Alexander II., and served in the 
Russian fleet as an admiral. All my relations 
in Russia are dead, and I should like to find 
out whether I have any relatives still living 
in England. My uncle, who is elso dead 
now, used to say that our family had many 
ramifications in England. I shall be gled 
of any information on the subject. 
(Mile.) V. Morrete. 


Maison Russe, Menton, France. 
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LockHart oN Dante.—Has Lockhart’s | Walton’s wife Anne is often styled Ken’s 
warm appreciation of Dante, written on his | half-sister, which is not correct if the 
last visit to Rome (Lang’s ‘ Life,’ ii. 403),; Bishop was son of the first wife. Most 
ever been printed ? W. E. A. Axon. of Thomas Ken’s children were baptized 
e : : z at St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, their names and 
Discorp, _A SaTIRE.—Who was bag the dates of their baptism being subjoined : 
author of this | poem, published - 1773 * | 1626. Jan. 1. John, son of Thomas Kenn, gent. 

He is said by Nichols to have been “ a writer | jg9s. June 28. Martha, daughter of Mr. Thomas 


of the first celebrity.” Kenne, gent. 

Horace BLeEACKLEY. 1629. Feb. 23. Mary, daughter of Thomas Kenne, 
gent. 
Wuite Lion or THE HovuseE or Marcu.— | 1631. —_ 26. Margaret, daughter of Thomas 
Planché in his ‘ History of British Costume,’ enne, gent. 2 
+o ae Fo cee oe 1632. July 10. Hyon, son of Thomas Kenne, gent. 

under the heading of Edward IV., writes :— | 1635° ‘april 14. Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 

The collar of suns and roses, to which was some- Ken’e, gent. 


times appended the white lion of the house of | 1638, Aug. 17. Mary, daughter of Thomas Ken, 


March, was given by Edward IV. to his adherents, gent. 
and is seen on many eftigies of this period.” 1640. March 16. Martin, son of Thomas Ken, gent. 
Planché gives two figures—those of the Buried. 


Countess of Arundel at Arundel and that of | 1639, Dec. 7. Mar daughter of Thomas Ken, gent. 
Sir John Crosby in the church of Great | 1640. March 19. Marthe, wife of Thomas Ken, 
St. Helen’s, London. Hollis in his ‘Monu- gent. 
mental Effigies’ gives a collar of suns and| Three children mentioned in the pedigree 
roses with a sejant lion worn by Sir R.|were not baptized here, namely, Anne 
Harcourt, K.G., at Stanton Harcourt, Oxon. | (afterwards Mrs. Walton), Jane, and Thomas. 
Can any reader help me to another| At what date was Thomas Ken married to 
instance ? his second wife ? If this can be ascertained, 
The effigy I am studying has a pendent] it will be known which wife was mother 
beast which is extraordinarily like thelof the Bishop. The 19th of March was 
Gelden Fleece, but for all that I am sure it | the bicentenary of the death of Bishop Ken. 
is the white lion of March. ‘i L. H. CHAMBERS. 
Epwarp Laws, F.S.A. Amersham. 


4 os _ - i (The ‘ D.N.B.’ under Bp. Ken says that his mother 
Bei INscripTION AT FALMOUTH: JEAN | was the second wife of his father. Under John 


Frangots Lavaup.—The following inscrip-| Chalkhill it says: “It is worthy of note that 
tion was recently discovered on the bell in| Walton married Ann Ken, a sister of Bishop Ken 


the tower on the stables of ‘* Marlborough,” and daughter of Thomas Ken, an attorney, by his 
’ | first wife. This Thomas Ken married a second 


Falmouth :— wife, Martha Chalkhill.”] 
MESSIRE JEAN FRANCOIS LAVAUD THRESORIER DE 
FRANCE ‘ eae . Muc J z 
PARRAIN DAME MARIE MIDAUD MARRAINE 1738 Tue House or Too Mucn TRovsLE, 


Poulange Porm.—The end of this poem is as follows :— 
Between the inscription and the word ay onic 1 nae none ae 
ee oF 2 . « SL, 
Poulange’”’ is @ cross standing upona rock. | tm the house of too much trouble, with a rose upon 
The bell looks like a ship’s bell, and] his breast. 





might possibly have been taken by Capt. Who is the author of the poem ? 
James Bull (1739-1821) or Capt. John Bull E. F. B. 


(1771-1851). 
Perhaps some campanologist can tell me} ‘THE REFUGE,’ 1808.—Could any readet 
something about the bell and what the in-| kindly supply me with the name and calling 





scription means. WILLIAM BULL. of the author of a little book entitled ‘ The 

= , he Refuge’? The volume was printed by 

Bishop Ken. — Bishop Ken’s father, | ¢, Whittingham of Goswell Street in 1808, 

Thomas Ken, of Furnival’s Inn, Holborn, | and is by the author of ‘The Guide to 
was married twice. His first wife was Jane, | Domestic Happiness.’ P. G. B. 


daughter of Rowland Hughes of Essendon, 
Herts; his second Martha, daughter of CorSETS AND TIGHT Lactna.—Can any 
Ion Chalkhill of Kingsbury, Middlesex. In| of your readers inform me of trustworthy 
the family pedigree he is said to be the eldest | books on this question? Is it known 
son by the first wife, but his biographer,| whether men or women were the first to 
the Rev. W. L. Bowles, considers him to be | subject themselves to tight lacing? The 
the youngest son by the first wife. Izaak | Egyptians practised it. Dr. Arthur Evans 
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in his excavations in Crete seems to prove 
that it was the fashion 4000 B.c. The only 
book that I know which gives much infor- 
mation on this subject is ‘The Corset and 
Crinoline,’ by E. L. Lloyd, published about 
1857; but this does not give much help 
until the pericd of the Middle Ages. Plenché’s 
‘Cyclopedia of Costume’ has a short para- 
graph only. 

Please reply direct. 

Henry WALKER, 
Park House, Wortley, near Sheffield. 


FISHING IN FRESH WATER IN CLASSICAL 
Times.—Can any of your readers kindly 
inform me whether there is any allusion, 
in either Latin or Greek literature, to fishing 
in fresh water with rod or line? I know 
there are allusions in Greek to sea fishing, 
but I am not aware of any to lake or river 
fishing. W. RADCLIFFE. 

Windham Club, S.W. 


Sir Joun Bupp PuHEAR: Rev. JOHN 
JAMES RaAveEN, F.S.A.—Reference is sought 
to any oil paintings or engravings of the 
ebove: the former was an Indian Judge and 
Chairman of Devon Quarter Sessions; the 
latter a distinguished campanologist. 

Please reply direct. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

78, Church Street, Lancaster. 


Major James RvussELL Mapan.—Can 
any correspondent kindly inform me whom 
this gentleman married ?_ Born in 1701, he 
joined the army, and in February, 1741, 
was gazetted Major in the Royal Regiment 
of Horse Guards. During some fifty years 
he was Yeoman of the Robes to George II. 
and III., and died 30 November, 1788, 
leaving one daughter, Penelope Madan, who 
died in 1807. Kindly reply direct. 

ALAN STEWART. 

23, Willingdon Road, EFastbourne. 


CHAaRD: ARMS IN THE ABBOT’S RooM.— 
There is a coat of arms emblazoned at the 
foot of the bedstead in the Abbot’s room 
at Chard. Can any one tell me what families 
were represented by the six querterings of 
this coat ? Would the quarterings repre- 
sent successive abbots, or benefactors ? 
If not, who was the origine] owner ? 

C. J. W. 


‘A Wuite Hanp and A Biack THUMB’ 
was a tale which appeared in All the Year 
Round many years ago. Had it any 
foundation of fact, or was it based on 
imagination ? Who was the writer ? 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 


Replies. 


HEXAMETERS BY 
MACHINERY: JOHN PETER. 
(11 S. iii. 168.) 


Ir Mr. Brestar turns up 9 S. ix. 273, he 
will find that I there mentioned an 
‘ingenious method of making Latin verses 
by machinery of which an account was 
given at least twenty years ago in an English 
magazine,’ and suggested Chambers’s 
Journal. On p. 12 of the next volume the 
late Mr. MicHAEL FERRAR referred me to 
Bailey’s dictionary (1727) sub voce * Hexa- 
meter,’ where six ‘ Versifying Tables for 
Hexameters’ are given with full directions. 


While still in Australia I came again on 
the article I had remembered. It is entitled 
‘Latin Versification for the Million,’ and 
appeared in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, 
vol. xiii., New Series, in the mumber fcr 
30 Merch, 1850. From this the following 
extracts are taken :— 

“A few years ago (1845) considerable interest 
was excited in the London circles by the public 
exhibition at the Egyptian Hall, ———_ of a 
machine, constructed, Y kellews, by the celebrated 
German mechanician, Prof. Faber. This machine, 
when set in motion, composed Latin hexameter 
lines or verses of faultless prosody. The lines were 
not, as might be supposed, an unmeaning collection 
of dactyles and spondees, arranged according to 
rule, similar to what are termed in some of our 
classical schools nonsense verses ; but each line con- 
veyed a meaning in good grammatical Latin.” 

“Amusing myself lately by examining an old 
arithmetical school-book [a foot-note says: ‘* Arith- 
metic. In Two Parts. By Solomon Lowe. London: 
1749” ] I found anote that a certain ‘ John Peters 
(Sep. 29, 1677)’ had ‘distributed’ the letters of some 
Latin words into tables, and ‘entitled the piece 
Artificial Versifying ; whereby any one of ordinary 
capacity though he understand not one word of 
Latin, may be taught immediately to make hexa- 
meter and pentameter verses true Latin, true 
verse and good sense’! Who or what John Peters 
was I do not know, neither have I met with any of 
his writings, but from the clue obtained, I, with a 
little trouble, succeeded in arranging the following 
tables, by which any one who merely knows the 
letters of the alphabet, and can reckon as far as 
nine, may make good and correct Latin hexameter 
and pentameter verses. This no doubt reveals the 
secret of the machine previously alluded to, it 
being highly probable that these or similar tables 
were used in its construction. I have neither in- 
genuity nor any acquaintance with mechanical art, 
still I cannot help surmising that the machine was 


LATIN 





constructed on the principle of the barrel organ ; 

the tables being arranged on barrels, in a similar 
| manner as notes of music are set on the barrels of 
| that not very melodious instrument.” 
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The tables of letters given in Chambers’s,| on a limited number of words. Each line 
though closely resembling those of John. | 1s complete in itself. Verses in any tongue 
Peter (not Peters, as in the magazine), | could be constructed on the same principle. 
are not absolutely identical in detaii.| Those who gird at the practice of verse- 
The writer does not fully indicate the nature | writing in a “‘dead language” have no 
of the “clue” which he obtained from the | occasion here to blaspheme. It is difficult 
‘ Arithmetic.’ I have examined Solomon | to see what connexion there can be between 
Lowe’s book (‘ Arithmetic in Two Parts,’ | @ machine to illustrate a mathematical 
Lond., 1749). On p. 39 he gives this pro- | problem such as the above and an automaton 
blem: ‘“ What number of hexameter and | chess-player. With regard to the latter, 
pentameter verses, may be made out cf the | is not one alleged automaton known to have 
following lines [7.e., groups of words] ?” concealed a living person ? 

Then follow six groups of nine words each EpwWarD BENSsLy. 
for the hexameter, and five other groups , 
of nine words each for the pentameter. To There are some pretty full accounts of the 
construct an hexameter any ore word is | Process of making Latin hexameters by 
taken from the first of the six groups. Five machinery at 18. xii. 470; 25. 1. O73 Vill. 
other words are then added, one from each | 511. W. C. B. 
of the following groups. The result is a line 
thet will scan, and that contains sense of a 
sort. .The pentameters are formed by a 
similar method trom the words in the other | 
set of groups. The answer to the problem, | 
to quote Solomon Lowe, is :— 

“In the Hexameter there being 6 lines [=groups 
of words] and 9 words in each line, the square cube 


On p. 37 of vol. vii. of The Illustrated 
London News (19 July, 1845) is an account, 
with an illustration, of “The Eureka,’ a 
machine “‘for composing Hexameter Latin 
Verses,’ then being exhibited at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. The account is 
too long to quote, as it would take about 





of 9 gives 531441. In the Pentameter there being three columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ DircGo. 
5 lines and 9 words in each line, the sursolid or 5th (Mr. ALECK ABRAHAMS and U. also thanked for 
power of nine gives 59049. In all 590490. replies. ] 


As the author of the article in Chambers’s 
points out, this does not include all the 
varieties which might possibly be constructed Warw a LANE AND Its HISTORICAL 
with these words. Solomon Lowe continues: a (11S, iii, 121, 193).—Mr. 
“N.B. To give this feat an air of mystery......the V regent MERCER S interesting reply does 
author, John Peter (Sept. 29, 1677), distributed not convict ao of error. In stating that 
the letters of these words into tables......And to | after Warwick’s death on Barnet Field “ all 
strengthen the paradox he called the piece Artificial | the honours and possessions of the Nevills 
Versifying,” &e. fell into the hands of the ill-fated Clarence,” 
The work of John Peter bears the follow-|I referred to the hereditary estates of the 
ing title : Nevills. It is not clear from Mr. MERCER’S 
“ Artificial Versifying | A New Way | To Make | | reply whether the manors mentioned by 
Latin Verses. | Whereby | Any one of Ordinary} him were comprised in the Tibetot or 
Capacity, | that only knows the A.B.C. And can| Montacute estates. The latter formed the 
count 9 | (though he understands not One Word of inheritance of Alice, sole daug} Pantin 
Latin, | or what a Verse means) may be plainly uate : es - ns a iter and heiress 
taught | (and in as little time as this is reading over) of T homas_ Montacute, Karl of Salisbury, 
| how to make Thousands of Hexameter and Pen- who was killed at the siege of Orleans in 
|  penetage’ by sae ~~ True eo True | 1428. Alice Montacute inherited from her 
erse and Good Sense. | The Second Edition.| | father the bs ies I ¢ 3 
Wherein the Old Structure of Hexameters is quite the . penne D lente: and on 
| taken down, and in its place a more Compact One | ” wigs Aes pgs ie erd Nevill, third 
| raised; to which is adjoyned a New Model of | S02 of Ralph, Karl of Westmorland, who wes 
Pen- | tameters...... | By the same Hand of John | created Earl of Salisbury by patent in 1442 
Peter and | wérpns.” (London, printed by T. J. and was beheaded in 1460. His eldest son, 
my. mpare J ne | the Earl of Warwick, possessed, jure matris, 
a Soa Ee, 167 -) s | the baronies of Montagu and Monthermer, 
Che licence is dated October 15th, 1677.) which on his death fell into abeyance 
At the end cf the booklet is an advertise-| between his two daughters—Anne, who 











ment of the author’s almanac for 1678. The | married firstly Edward, Prince of Wales, 
* D.N.B.’ ignores John Peter. The B. M.| and secondly King Richard III., and died, 
Catalogue describes him as “ physician.” leaving no descendant ; and Isabel, the wife 

It will be seen that this verse-making by | of George, Duke of Clarence, whose issue 
machinery resolves itself into ringing changes ' inherited the right to the baronies. Most, 
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if not all, of the Montacute property came 
into the possession of Alice’s third son, John 
Nevill, who was summoned to Parliament 
as Baron Nevill of Montagu in 1461, and 
created Marquis of Montagu in 1470. After 
his death on Barnet Field in 1471, he was 
succeeded by his son George, who had been 
created Duke of Bedford in 1469, but was 
degraded from all his dignities in 1477. On 
his death without issue in 1483, the Monta- 
cute possessions came into the hands of his 
five sisters, as coheiresses of their father, the 
first Marquis of Montagu. 

The Tibetot property was shared between 
the three sisters and coheiresses of John 
Tibetot, Earl of Worcester, the second of 
whom, Joan, married Sir Edmund Ingalde- 
thorpe or Inglethorpe, as shown by Mr. 
MeRcER. Their daughter Isabella married 
John Nevill, Marquis of Montagu. This 
property, of course, had nothing to do with 
Richard, Earl of Warwick. 

. W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


THACKERAY’S Nose (11 8S. iii. 162).— 
The following from The Westminster Gazette 
of 10 March would appear to throw a fresh 
light upon this interesting discussion :— 

‘** Many years ago an intimate friend of Thackeray 
told me that in the fight with Venables the nose 
was injured, but not seriously. The accident by 
which Thackeray was disfigured for life took place 
at St. Cloud, when he was living in Paris.; There 
was a picnic, and_the party were riding upon 
donkeys, when Thackeray’s animal suddenly 
stopped, and he was thrown headlong on a heap of 
stones by the side of the road.” 

Crecit CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


‘“Youne Forks’ (11 S. ii. 450, 511; iii. 
34, 71).—May I return hearty thanks to 
those of your readers who have replied to 
my query ? I may mention for the benefit 
of those interested that Messrs. Henderson 
are reissuing in penny parts most of the 
“giant stories’? of Young Folks under the 
series title of ‘‘ Young Folks Tales.” 

Wo. GirrorD HATE. 


THE First PERFORATED PosTAGE STAMPS 
(11 8. iii, 183).—I am just old enough to 
remember (and I think I do remember) 
the old sheets of unperforated stamps. A 
terrible nuisance it must have been, cutting 
them off. Perforation, so obvious now, 
was in its day a brilliant discovery. I re- 
member about forty years ago a lady telling 
me the origin of the discovery. She said 
that a hunting man, about to start out, 
had to stamp a letter. Having neither 


knife nor scissors handy, he thought of 


trying the rowel of his spur. He ran it 

along a stamp, perforating the edge, and 

tore it off. This, at any rate, was her story. 
D. O. 


I can remember the first coming of the 
postage stamp, which, after “a lick to the 
back,” you put on the letter and hit it hard 
with the ball of the hand to ‘‘ make sure” 
that it would not drop off. People were 
very choice over using the ‘‘ Queen’s yeds,” 
as most folks called them, and asked for 
them at the shop which was the post office 
in any village of size. To ask for and get 
““a Queen’s head”? was not the work of a 
moment or two, for the stamp had to be 
cut with extreme care along the lines, it 
being held to be something that would have 
to be “‘answered for” if the stamp was 
damaged in any way, or “stuck on the 
wrong way up.” I remember how carefully 
the old lady used to handle her scissors and 
the sheet of stamps as she served one with 
**a Queen’s head,” and how carefully she 
affixed it for those who did not feel equal 
to doing so. 

When the perforated stamps came, they 
tore off so badly that scissors were used for 
a long time to detach them from the sheet ; 
and at the town post offices the clerks would 
first crease a row along the perforations, to 
make them tear off the easier. 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


TERRACE (11 S. iii. 207).—At 10 8. v. 186 
I cited a mortgage bearing date 20 August, 
1782, by which the brothers Adam assigned 
as security for a lozn houses on the “ Royal 
Taras.” This is evidently the first name 
by which Adelphi Terrace was identified, and 
the first terrace erected in London. It would 
be of interest to ascertain if during Garrick’s 
residence at No. 4 (1772-9) his house re- 
ceived in his correspondence any other indica- 
tion than “in the Adelphi.” 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Adelphi Terrace, “facing the Thames, 
the .second on the right in Adam Street, 
from 73, Strand,’ is given in Lockie’s 
‘Topography of London,’ 1810. Whether 
it was called Adelphi Terrace before this 
I cannot say. J. HotpeEN MacMIcHAEL. 


& Lambeth Terrace, behind Lambeth Palace, 
is marked on ‘ A New and Accurate Plan of 
London, &c., published by Laurie & 
Whittle in 1796. It seems to have formed 
part of the present Lambeth Road. 

H. J. B. CLEMENTS. 





Killadoon, Celbridge. 
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Highbury Terrace, Islington, a fine row 
of good houses, still bears the date 1789 
on the central house. Colebrook Terrace, 
Upper Street, Islington, and Cloudesley 
Terrace, Liverpool Road, are, I believe, 
both older. Maria POOo.e. 

Norwich. 


“Terrace”? was certainly used in its 
present sense of a row of houses as early aS 
the first decede of the last century. In a 
map of Bath, published in 1810 in a work 
entitled ‘A Guide to Watering-Places,’ 
et the north-east corner of the city is a 
thoroughfare with houses on both sides 
called ‘‘Waleot Terrace.” In the same 
book (p. 403) is a view of the “ Terrace, 
Southend,” of which the author writes: 
“The Terrace, which is commonly called 
New Southend, being built on a considerable 
eminence,” &c. . 

Pennent’s use of the word refers, I think, 
rather to the ground on which the houses are 
built then to the houses themselves. In his 
‘London,’ 1793, p. 147, he says :— 

‘* Durham Yard is now filled with a most magni- 
ticent mass of building. called the Adelphi...... Before 
the front to the Thames is a terrace commanding a 
charming view to the river.” 

By 1828 the word in its modern sense had 
become well established, largely in connexion 
with the new rows of houses encircling what 
had been Marylebone Fields, now dignified 
by the name of Regent’s Park. In Elmes’s 
‘Metropolitan Improvements,’ 1830, there 
are a number of views of “‘ Terraces’ in this 
neighbourhood bearing date 1828, most of 
which are still in existence, Carrick Terrace 
being, I think, the single exception. 

Wn. Norman. 

Plumstead. 


John Nash, a well-known architect, laid 
out Regent’s Park and most of the Terraces 
in that neighbourhood, such as York Terrace, 
Hanover Terrace, Cumberland Terrace, &c., 
in 1811. A. H. ARKLE. 


Thomas Faulkner in his ‘ History of 
Hammersmith,’ 1839, writes (p. 342) :— 

‘Hammersmith Terrace is a pleasant row of 
houses, built about the year 1770, with an elevated 
terrace behind, the gardens of which form a private 
promenade for the inhabitants, and it commands 
tine views of the opposite shores of Surrey.” 

On p. 363 he writes :— 

“The handsome row of houses called Theresa 
Terrace was built about 1780, by Theophilus 
Walford, Esq., who named them [sic] after his 
daughter, Theresa.” 

Hammersmith Terrace still retains an old- 
world charm (see 11 8. i. 250) ; , but Theresa 
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Terrace, which was on the south side of the 
main road called King Street, gave way 
some years ago to a forlorn row of shops. 

In his ‘ History of Kensington,’ published 
in 1820, Faulkner mentions ‘ Kensington 
Terrace, a neat row of houses,’”’ but does not 
give the date when it was built. 

FreEDK. A. EDWARDS. 
Hammersmith, W. 


According to Craig’s plan for the new 
town of Edinburgh, projected about 1770, a 
canal was to be made through the North 
Loch, and the northern bank of it to be laid 
out in terraces. 

I find the following passage in ‘The 
Traveller’s Companion through the City of 
Edinburgh,’ published by Alexander Kin- 
caid in 1794, p. 65 :— 

‘* Nowhere in Britain can we find such a beautiful 
terrace as that of Prince’s Street, or George’s for 
elegance ; and Queen’s Street for the sublimity of 
its prospects.” “~ 


(Mr. W. Scort also thanked for reply.] 


ENGuIsH MATHEMATICAL Dtartes (11 S&S. 
i. 147).—Since my query on this subject was 
published I have discovered a number of 
facts which seem worthy of preservation. 

1. As remarked, Hutton’s edition of the 
‘Ladies’ Diaries’ was published in_ five 
volumes under the title ‘ Diarian Miscellany.’ 
The date on the title-page of each com- 
pleted volume is 1775. This date is, how- 
ever, misleading, as portions of the mathe- 
matical volumes, at least, were published 
as early as 1771. The number of pages in 
each of Hutton’s five volumes is as follows : 
I., 364 pp.; II., 392 pp.; III., 424 pp.; 
1V., 396 pp. ; V., 364 pp. According to 
an edition in the British Museum, the first 
three volumes were issued in fourteen parts, 
of which the dates and pagination were :— 
No. L., July, 1, 1771, pp. 1-60; No. IT.: 
Nov. 1, 1771, pp. 61-120; No. III., Feb. 1, 
1772, pp. 121-80; No. IV., May 1, 1772, 
pp. 181-252; No. V., Aug. 1, 1772, pp. 253- 
324; No. VI., Nov. 1, 1772, pp. 325-64 ; 
No. VII., March 1, 1773, pp. 1-140; No. 
VITI., July 1, 1773, pp. 141-248; No. IX., 
Nov. 1, 1773. pp. 249-392 ; No. X., March 1, 
1774, pp. 1-72; No. XI., July 1, 1774, 
pp. 73-168 ; No. XII., Nov. 1, 1774, pp. 169- 
288; No. XIIT., March 1, 1775, pp. 289-372 : 
No. XIV., July 1, 1775, pp. 373-424. 

There are no covers bound in with Vols. 
IV. and V. of this British Museum copy, and 
I suspect (although I did not think te 
make the verification at the time I inspected 
the work) that the reason is that Vols.*IV. 
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and V. were published within the same 
covers as Vols. I., II., III., but with different 
paging. (The fourteen numbers of Ley- 
bourn’s Mathematical and _ Philosophical 
Repository and Review were issued in this 
way, 1796-1804.) Will some one _ please 
refer to the Museum copy to verify the 
surmise ? However this may be, Nos. I.- 
VI. were published at ls. 6d. each, and Nos. 
VIL.-XIV. at 2s. each. 

Another point to remerk is that the above 
fourteen numbers may be classed as a 
periodical publication, since the work is not 
merely a “reprint of selected portions,” as 
Mr. ANDERSON states (11 S. ii. 347). On 
several of the covers the editors’ names are 
given as “Chas. Hutton and _ others.”’ 
The mode of collaboration is announced in 
‘The Ladies’ Diary’ for 1771, p. 96. In 
reprinting the Diaries 
‘*it is intended to preserve every person’s name and 
performance sacred and entire; but, where they 
will admit of correction or Improvement, it will be 
done by way of Notes at the Bottom of the pages; 
and in this department he [Mr. Hutton] shall be 
glad of the Hints of every ingenious gentleman 
whose name shall be annexed to such Remarks as 
he may furnish, unless he desires the contrary.” 

2. In my query I also referred to the 
‘Diarian Repository’ published in 1774 
“by a Society of Mathematicians.” On 
the cover of No. II. of the ‘ Diarian Miscel- 
lany,’ Hutton speaks bitterly of the publica- 
tion of No. I. of the ‘ Diarian Repository,’ 
and refers to the editor as *“‘ Mr. S. Clark or 


A Society of Mathematicians.” The ‘ Re- 
pository’ was, therefore, also issued in 
numbers between 1771 and 1774. What 


are the dates of these numbers ? 

3. My first list contained ‘‘The Gentle- 
man’s Diary or Mathematical Repository, 
1741-1800. Ed. by T. 8S. Davies. 3 vols. 
London, 1814.’ Instead of ‘“‘ Ed. by T. S. 
Davies,’ I should have put ‘ Davis’s 
edition.’ The publishers of Vol. I. were 
Davis & Dickson, of Vol. III., A. Davis 
& Co. This work also seems to have been 
issued in parts, as the following note occurs 
in Vol. TIl.: ‘Communications for the 
improvement of the earlier and future parts 
of this work and corrected solutions will be 
thankfully received.” R.C. ARCHIBALD. 

Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. 

C. Hur- 


MATHEMATICAL PERIODICALS: 


TON’S *‘ MISCELLANEA MaTuHematica’ (11 S. 





ii. 347, 434).—Although I cannot give Mr. 

ANDERSON the information he wishes, I have | 
no doubt but that it may be found on the | 
covers of the XIV. numbers of the ‘ Diarian | 
Miscellany’ to which I have referred above. | 


I also should be glad if some one who hes 
access to this work would publish the dates 
thus found. I venture the guess that the 
first number of the Miscellanea Mathe- 
matica appeared in 1771 and that Lowndes’ 
remark, which Mr. ANDERSON quotes, is 
correct. R. C. ARCHIBALD. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 S. 
ii. 408, 512).—Nothing like the words xa:pw 
dovAevery Tovs SoxovvtTas apxev, mentioned 
by Mr. Prerpornt as attributed to Thu- 
cydides. can be found in Bétant’s ‘ Lexicon 
Thucydideum,’ 1843. I do not believe that 
the expression occurs in Thucydides. 

In an epigram by Palladas (end of the 
fourth century A.D.) in the ‘ Palatine 
Anthology,’ ix. 441, relating to a statue of 
Hercules which has been cast down from its 
place, Hercules is made to say, Kap 
SovAervery Kat Geds dv Euafov, “Though a god, 
I have learnt to obey the times.”’ 

FINGLAN. 


PaRisH ForMATION (11 S. iii. 88, 175).— 
The origin of parishes is dealt with in 
Southey’s ‘Book of the Church, 1825, 
which will probably be found to ke the most 
readable popular account. Holland has ¢n 
article, given in Hearne, on the ‘ Antiquity 
of Parishes.’ ‘A Book of the Names of el] 
Parishes and Market Towns in England and 
Wales’ was published in 1677. 

With regard to Scottish parishes, en 
examination of the ‘Origines Perochiales 
Scotie,’ 1850-55, 3 vols., published by the 
Bannatyne Club, is aaa: oe 


PENSIONERS IN THE LONG PARLIAMENT 
(11 S. iii. 103).—Those who desire fuller 
information on this subject than that given 
by Mr. J. C. Rrncuam from The Universal 
Magazine of January, 1750, may usefully 
refer to J. C. Hotten’s reprint (‘ Sarcastic 
Notices of the Long Parliament,’ 1863) of 
the excessively rare pamphlet, published in 
1660, called ‘The Mystery of the Good Old 
Cause briefly unfolded. In a Catalogue of 
such Members of the late Long Parliament. 
that held Places both Civil and Military, 
contrary to the Self-denying Ordinance of 
April 3, 1645.’ Readers with Cromwellian 
leanings will find a congenial antidote in the 
‘ Flagellum Parliamenterium,’ also reprinted 
by Hotten, but originally published by J. B. 
Nichols in 1827 from the Lansdowne MS. 
805 in the British Museum. The ‘ Flagel- 
lum’ consists of sarcastic notices of nearly 
two hundred members of the first Parlia- 
ment after the Restoration, 1661-78. 
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But the most interesting, to my mind, 
et least, of all these lists is 
“A | Catalogue | of the | Lords, Knights, | and 
Gentlemen that have com- pounded for their 
Estates. | London, | Printed for Thomas Dring at 
the signe | of the George in Fleetstreet neare | 
Cliffords Inne. 1655.’ 

W. D. Fellowes in his ‘ Historical Sketches 
of Charles the First, Cromwell, Charles the 
Second,’ &c. (Murray, 1828), reprints this 
little book in an appendix: he considers it | 
very rare. According to the amounts given 
in the ‘ Catalogue,’ a copy of which lies 
before me as I write, the total received from | 
those who compounded was 1,305,2991. 4s. 7d. 
Fellowes states that the grand aggregate of 
the money raised by the Commonwealth from 
1640 to 1659 was no less than 96,608,393. 
18s. 6$d. JOHN HopGKIN. 





QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD: FELLOW IN 
1625 (11 S. iii. 149).—The cnly Edmond 
in the list of Fellows here to whom Cot. 
FyNMORE’S query could apply is Edmundus | 
Shepherd or Shepharde, who entered the 
College batler in Easter Term, 1612, 
* plebei filius,’ a native of Cumberland, 
eged 16. He was nominated Dudley 
Exhibitioner of Oriel 2 July, 1614, but, as 
was usual with Dudley Exhibitioners, con- 
tinued at Queen’s, w ‘here he was elected 
taberdar 2 July, 1615, resigning his exhibition 
on the following 12 October. He proceeded 
B.A. 7 February, 1615/16, and M.A. 21 June, 
1619. He was Lecturer in Grammar in the 
Ccllege, 1618; elected Fellow 26 October, 
1620, and was “‘magister puerorum”’ or Dean 
in 1623. He continued Fellow till his 
death. His will was proved in Oxford 
21 November, 1625. JOHN R. MAGRATH., 





&s 





BeETHLEM Royat Hosprrat (11 S. iii. 167). 
—In ‘ Calender of State Papers,’ 10 Decem- 
ber, 1618, p. 601, is recorded a commission 
to examine into a complaint that “‘ Thomas 
Jenner, Governor of Bethlehem Hospital for | 
Lunatics,’ was ‘“‘not qualified for his | 
office, end unskilful in medical art.” 

R. J. FynMoreE. | 


The painting by Hogarth of Bethlem 
Hospital, Moorfields, was exhibited at the 
British Institution in 1814. It was then the | 
property of a Mr. Jones. Its present where- 
abouts is not known. 

Might not the pictures of Fox and Burke | 
be discovered by consulting Wright’s ‘ Works | 

| 


of James Gillray,’ London, Chatto, 1873, 
or Gillray’s ‘Caricatures, Political and | 
Social, edited by Wright and Ev | 


S.-W: SS. 


London, 1851 ? 


N OTES AND QUERIES. 


| Itinerary 


| family, 
| should be consulted. 


47, 
of St. John the Ev angelist in the University 
of Cambridge,’ part ii. p. 92, it is stated that 
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The Rev. E. G. O’DoNoGHUE may be 
interested to know that the Rake in Bedlam 
—‘‘moody manners laughing wild amid 
severest woe ’’—was included in the Progress 
series staged at the ‘“‘ Old Surrey ’’ Theatre 
in April, 1838. In November of the year 
following “‘ Old Bedlam” was again in the 
play bills, as a scene in ‘ Jack Sheppard,’ 
adapted by J. T. Haines from Harrison 
Ainsworth’s novel. R. A. H. UNTHANK. 


GOODBETER: ITS Locaity (11 S. iii. 
167).—Is not ‘‘Mecksfyld”* intended for 
Mexfield ? There is a Mexfield Road in 
Putney. L. L. K. 


May not ‘“‘ Goodbeter’’ be merely a mis- 
print for Gloucester? According to an 
of 1798, it appears that about 
two miles beyond Marshfield, on the Bristol 
highway, a read struck off to Gloucester. 
It is unnecessary to suppose that the traveller 
never turned aside while on the way to 
Brist 1. 


Tuomas Hare (11 S. ii. 509; iii. 72).— 
In the “ parentelez,” or lists of minor can- 
didates for election into College, for 1738 
and 1739 Thomas Hare is described as the 
son of Thomas Hare of Boston, New England. 
Probably this was a mere temporary address, 
for in the admission of the son to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1743 the father is 





described as of London. G. F. R. B. 
THoMAS CORYAT AND WESTMINSTER 
Scuoot (11 S. iii. 29, 72).—There is no 
record at Westminster of Coryat having 
been at the School, for the admissions of 
that date are not in existence. Croker 


in his edition of Boswell’s ‘ Johnson’ (1831, 
vol. ii. p. 170, note) asserts that Coryat was 
educated at Westminster, but does not 
give any authority for the statement. 

>. F. R. B. 


Witiram JosepH Lockwoop (11 S. iii. 
29, 97).—Before this query was sent to 
‘N. & Q. information was sought ge the 
and they suggested that ‘N. & Q.’ 
The full name of the 
Westminster boy stated to have been “ shot 
blind” was William Joseph Lockwood, 
and Burke, I am informed, is incorrect in 
calling him William only. G. F. R. B. 


MatrrHew Prior’s BrrTHpLace (11 S. iii 
91).—In the ‘ Admissions to the College 


‘** Dorcestr.” was altered by a later hand 


| to ** Middlesexiensis.”’ 
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With regard to the date of Prior’s birth, 
it is as well to note that he is described as 
“ etatis sue 17” at the date of his admis- 
sion, 2 April, 1683. His father is described 
as “ generosus,” a term which surely would 
not have been applied to a joiner. 

G. F. R. B. 


ALIEN PRIORIES: THEIR CHARTULARIES 
{11 S. ili. 167).—In ‘N. & Q.’ for 16 Jan., 
1909 (10 S. xi. 57), an account appeared of 
the dispersal of the collection of deeds 
belonging to the Abbey of Fécamp in Nor- 
mandy. The abbey was all but destroyed 
in the Revolution, but the title-deeds, and 
MSS. containing the receipt for the famous 
‘“* Benedictine,’ were saved, and are pre- 
sumably in the muniment room of the dis- 
tillery at Fécamp, along with numerous 
charters, giving or confirming properties 
possessed in England by the monks. The 
manors of Brede and Steyning in Sussex 
were given by Edward the Confessor to the 
Abbey of Fécamp. In ‘A Calendar of 
Documents, preserved in France, illustrative 
of the History of Great Britain and Ireland,’ 
by Round, much information relating to the 
English estates of the French religious 
houses may be found. A. Ee: 


Mr. Rowe will find, I think, full informa- 


tion in ‘ Bibliographie Générale des Cartu- | 


laires Francais ou relatifs a l Histoire de 
France, by Henri Stein, published by A. 
Picard & Fils, Paris, in 1907. Ee. 


Has Mr. Rowe consulted the large revised | 


edition of Dugdale’s ‘Monasticon Angli- 
canum, which prints chartularies in many 
cases ? He might also consult the Abbé 


Gasquet’s book on * English Monastic Life’ | 


in Methuen’s series (with bibliography) ; 


and the Patent Roll Calendars for Inspexi- | 


mus of the charters, which often embody 
a charter not otherwise obtainable. 
D. M. 


In 1779 John Nichols printed and pub- 
lished ‘Some Account of the Alien Priories, 
and of such Lands es they are known to 
have possessed in England and Wales [col- 
lected from the MS. of John Warburton 
and Dr. Ducarel by J. N., i.e., John Nichols|.’ 
Copies of the same book were reissued in 
1786 with a new title-page, on which the 
authorship was more definitely stated. To 


John Warburton (1682-1759) credit must be 
given for this work, though the volumes were 
revised and seen through the press by A. C. 


| 
| Duearel and Richard Gough, both of whom 
added valuable notes, and Gough contri- 
| buted a Glossary (see Nichols’s ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes,’ vol. vi. p. 631). 
In the Publie Record Office ‘ Lists and 

| Indexes No. 5,’ pp. 403-21, there is given 
a very extensive list of documents relating 
| to alien priories which are preserved in the 
| P.R.O., and the names of the places to which 
| they relate. See also Scargill-Bird’s * Hand 
| book to the Records,’ 3rd ed. (1908), p. 95: 
| and compere with the note on p. 8° of Walter 
| Rye’s * Records and Record Searching,’ 2nd 
| ed., 1897, in which he refers to the Reports 
of the Deputy Keeper in which lists of alien 
|priories are given. In Dugdale (Bendinel’s 
| edition), vol. vil. p. 935, there is a list of a 
| hundred and twenty or more alien priories. 
A. L. HUMPHREYS. 


187, Piccadilly, W. 


An article on ‘ Alien Priories of the Isle 
lof Wight,’ published in The Archeological 
| Journal, 1872, vol. xxix., may perhaps afford 
some of the information required. An article 
'entitled ‘Dominican’s Priory, Bristo!,’ 
which appeared in the Proceedings of the 
Archeological Institute, 1851, may also be 
named. Ss. 


ReE.icious Sect (11 8. iii. 
207).—Perhaps the information required 
will be found in one of the Thomasson 
| Tracts —E. 620 (6)—with the title, “A 
Sober Word to a Serious People; or, a 
| moderate discourse respecting as well the 
Seekers (so called) as the present Churches, 
wherein the difference between them touching 
'the administration is discovered and dis- 
cussed....by a Lover of Truth and Peace,” 


‘* SEEKERS,” 


/1651. In the British Museum Catalogue, 

under ‘ Anabaptist ’—at the press-mark 669. 
if. 8/27—is a broadside expleining their 
position. A. RHODEs. 


If Mr. WiLucock refers to the ‘ Dictionary 
of Sects, Heresies,’ &c., edited by the Rev. 
J. H. Blunt (Rivingtons, 1874), p. 550, he will 
find a short account of this ‘‘ sect of Puritans, 
which were afterwards merged in that of 
the Quakers, who professed to be seeking for 
the true Church, Scripture, Ministry, and 
Sacraments.’ where a passage is quoted from 
Baxter’s ‘ Life and Times,’ p. 76. 

F. W. BAXTER. 


There are brief accounts of the sect in 
the Rev. James Gardner’s ‘ Faiths of the 
World’ and Dr. Brewer’s ‘ Historic Note- 
Book.’ J. HompeEN MacMIcHAEL. 
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In point of time the Seekers preceded the 
Quakers. They were, however, entirely dis- 
tinct from the Quakers, comprehending men 
of every shede of belief, Protestant, Roman 
Cetholic, end even infidel. The Quakers were 
at first called ‘‘ Seekers ’’ because they with- 
drew from the communion of every visible 
Church to ‘seek the Lord in retirement.” 
After the rise of Quakerism the original 
‘* Seekers’ became known as Ranters. There 
are numerous references to the original 
‘“* Seekers,’ but no very full or clear account 
of them. See ‘ Baxter’s Life and Times,’ 
Barclay’s ‘Anarchy of the Ranters,’ and 
‘The Life and Death of Sir Henry Vane,’ 
1662. 

For an account of religious sects during 
the Commonwealth, perhaps the American 
edition of Neal’s ‘ History of the Puritans,’ 
published in 1844, and bringing down the 
history to 1688, might be helpful. O. 


INDEXES LocoRUM TO PRINTED PARISH 
ReGIsTERS (11 S. iii. 186).—Indices Locorum 
are printed to all the issues of the Parish 
Register Society, and the Register Societies 
of Durham and Northumberland, Salop, 
Bucks, end most other county societies. 

W. BrapBROOK, 
Hon. Sec. Bucks Par. Reg. Soe. 


The Lancashire Parish Register Society 
has published 36 volumes of registers, and 
in every one of them is an Index of Places 
as well as of Names, and in nearly all there 
is a third Index, entitled ‘Trades, and 
Miscellaneous Entries.’ 

The last index is found to be of great 
value, enabling the reader to see at a glance 
any peculiar entries without wading through 
the volume. By means of this index you 
can find out what were the trades or occupa- 
tions of the people of the parish and stray 
entries often of local interest. The follow- 
ing few samples from one small register 
(1606-1701) will illustrate this: Fustian 
weaver, milner, plumber, schoolmaster, Sir 
(parson), right of way acknowledged, god- 
parents, nativities cast, nicknames, &c. 

HENRY FIsHWICK. 

The Heights, Rochdale. 


Countless literary workers, including the 
undersigned, would warmly welcome the 
general adoption of the practice of includ- 
ing place-names in parish-register indexes, 
although a shortsighted policy se: ms hitherto 
to have banned them as irrelevant. The 
circumstance that registers are usually 
printed in the interests of genealogists is not 








an adequate enswer to the present com- 
plaint, for every pedigree worker will admit 
that names associated with given localities 
often possess a significance they totally lack 
when occurring in a distant county without 
any intimation of locality. Hence much 
valuable information is, for practical pur- 
poses, lost sight of, or non-existent, for 
lack of topographical indexes. I am aware 
that many registers are issued without 
indexes of any kind, the extra expense being 
no inconsiderable matter in connexion with 
what are usually unremunerative under- 
takings. But in those cases where printed 
registers are accompanied by indexes, I can 
scarcely conceive that the question of the 
smell additional outlay operates to the ex- 
clusion of place-names, preferring to believe 
that it is partially a matter of unfortunate 
precedent, end partially ignorance of the 
really high importance of such a feature. 
Personally, I have spent many days, that 
might otherwise have been saved, in perusing 
printed registers in search of topographical 
references. If this correspondence should 
lead to an amendment in future register 
indexes, there will be something to be thank- 
ful for. A. STAPLETON. 
39, Burford Road, Nottingham. 


ATREBATUM (11 S. iii. 189).—Atrebatum in 
Belgia is Arras, which was formerly in the 
province of Flanders. 

Lupwic ROSENTHAL. 

Munich, Hildegarc Str. 14. 


PLAISTOW AND ITS PrRopvuctTs (11 S. iii. 
208).—The verses inquired for by Mr. 
GLENNY appeared in The London Magazine 
for January, 1734, and are signed “ Quin- 
tillanus Icenus.”” They are printed in full in 
the fourth edition of my ‘Old Plaistow.’ 
Except as a description of Plaistow in the 
eighteenth century, they have no value. 

J. SPENCER CURWEN. 


JORDAN NOT A TYPE OF Baptism (11 8. 
iii. 184).—Perhaps the connexion in thought 
between Jordan and baptism is_ partly 
explained by the words in the English 
Baptismal Office immediately following those 
referring to the passage of the Red Sea. In 
the 1549 book they run: ‘“ And by the 
baptisme of thy welbeloved sdne Jesus Christ, 
thou diddest sanctify the flud Jordan, and al 
other waters, to this mistical washing away 
of sinne.” In modern editions the sentence 
is altered to “‘ by the beptism....in Jordan 
didst sanctify water.” There may be some 
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alliance between this thought and that of a | 

finel purification by the passege, in faith, of | 

the cold stream of death. R. H. 
Stamford Hill. 


Does not the prominence given to the work 
of St. John Baptist in the Gospels, together 
with the wonders attending the story of the 
baptism of Jesus, bear materially upon this 
subject ? It is a familiar fact that water 
brought from the river is much sought after 
for baptismal purposes by Christians in 
many parts of the world. 

I have looked from the battlements of 
Tabor, Bohemia, founded by the blind 
general Jan Zizka, upon the large Hussite 
baptismal pond styled ‘‘ Jordan,” in accord- 
ance with the prevailing fondness for 
Scriptural appellations. Near by is the 
pretty valley where the misguided Adamites 
attempted to establish a ‘‘ garden of Eden.” 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Streatham Common. 


‘*NO GREAT SHAKES” (11 S. iii. 129, 173). 
—The following is from James Smith’s 
‘Next-Door Neighbours’ (‘Memoirs and 
Comie Miscellanies,’ 1840, vol. i.) :— 

‘“* Who are the comers next to Blakes ? ” 
‘““At Number Four ?””—“ Yes.” ‘‘ No great shakes, 

Sad junketings and wastings. 

I saw the play in ‘ Days of Yore,’ 

He acted Hastings in * Jane Shore,’ 

And she Jane Shore in ‘ Hastings.’ ” 
Smith, who died in 1839, appears to have 
been an industrious collector of ‘‘ Ame- 
ricanisms,”’ to judge from his satire entitled 
‘ The Land of Promise.’ 

R. L. Moreton. 


Barrere and Leland (‘Dictionary of 
Slang,’ vol. ii. p. 213) have a Jong note on 
the probable origin of “no great shakes.” 
Quoting from Dr. A. Smythe Palmer, the 
note says :— 

“It is probable that shakes here is identical with 
the provincial word shake, to brag, which must be 
of ancient usage, as we find ‘schakare, or cracker, 
or boost maker, jactator, philo-compus’ in_ the 
*Promptorium Parvulorum,’ about 1440......Thus 
no great shakes would mean nothing to make a noise 
or brag about. Otherwise we may look for it in the 
provincial shakes, a bargain, comparing Danish 
skakkre, to peddle, or huxter; Icelandic skakka, to 
balance.” 

The note goes on to state :— 

“Tt has also been suggested that no great shakes 
may possibly be attributed to the expression to 
shake the elbow, 7.¢., to play at dice, thus, no great 
shakes, a bad throw.” 

The references adduced for the use of the 
phrase in the dictionary are all of them 
modern. T.S. R. W. 





Mec Dops anp ‘ THE Cook anp HouvuseE- 
wIFE’s Manuva’ (11 S. iii. 209).—The 
writer of this cookery book was Mrs. Christian 
Isobel Johnstone (1781-1857), whose bio- 
graphy is to be found in the ‘D.N.B.’ Her 
husband was proprietor of The Inverness 
Courier, and the book was “originally 
written at Inverness, chiefly to keep The 
Inverness Courier press going.” It was much 
the most popular of her works, and went 
through several editions in her lifetime. 

M. A. M. MacatisTEr. 


‘* Mistress Margaret Dods of the Cleikum 
Inn ”’ was the pseudonym of Mrs. Christian 
Isobel Johnstone, novelist, the wife of John 
Johnstone, who for a time, with her assis- 
tance, edited The Inverness Courier. See 
Halkett and Laing (who call her “ Christina 


Jane Johnstone’’); Anderson’s ‘ Scottish 
Nation,’ vol. iii, Supplement; and a 
characteristic note in Scott's ‘ Journal,’ 


edited by Mr. David Douglas, p. 344. Sir 
Walter had nothing to do with ‘ The Cook 
and Housewife’s Manual.’ W. Scorr. 


Halkett and Laing state that the authoress 
was Mrs. Christina Jane Johnstone, but the 
‘D.N.B.’ gives her name as Mrs. Christian 
Isobel Johnstone. The ‘ Manual’ was pub- 
lished in 1826. R. A. Ports. 

[Mr. W. E. A. Axon also thanked for reply.] 


‘* STICK-IN-THE-Mup ” (11 S. iii. 106, 175) 
—This expression is also quite common in 
Ireland, meaning a dullard or slow-coach. 
I fancy that the meaning of @ number of 
these old expressions could be better solved 
in Ireland than even in England, owing to 
the fact that the former is still an egricul- 
tural country end goes slower. 

DuNMURRY.- 

[The Alhencwum has recently on one or two 
occasions, when reviewing books dealing with the 
English used in different parts of Ireland, called 
attention to the survival of old English words 
and phrases in the language of the Irish peasants 
of to-day. But we think the phrase in question 
is in use everywhere in England.) 

[Mr. N. W. Hitz is thanked for reply.] 


“ Royat BLuE”’ OmMntBuSEs (11S. iii. 189). 
—It appears that the “ Royal Blues” were 
originally called the ‘“‘ Eagles,’ and were 
painted green. They ran from the “Com- 
passes’ at Pimlico to Blackwall, via Picca- 
dilly, and were owned by a Mr. John Clark. 
According to Moore’s ‘Omnibuses and 


Cabs’ (1902), p. 48, the owner was driving 
one of his omnibuses by Hyde Park Corner 
when suddenly Queen Victoria approached 
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on horseback. Though the road was 
partially blocked, he succeeded in pulling 
out of the way, and the Queen, in acknow- 
ledgment of his skill, bowed to him as she 
rode by. In commemoration of this incident | 
Clark had the omnibus painted blue, substi- | 
tuted ‘‘ Royal Blue” in the plece of “‘ Eagle” 
on the side panels, and had a picture of the 
Queen on horseback painted on the panel of 
the door. Subsequently he celled all his 
omnibuses on that line Royal Blues. ‘“ but 
the original ‘ Royal Blue’ was the only one 
that Fore a picture cf the Queen.” 
GR. 


The ‘buses of the L.G.O.C. that ran 
to the east down Bethnal Green Road 
formerly found a terminus at “ The Salmon 
and Ball” at the corner of the Bethnal 
Green and Cambridge Roads, opposite to 
St. John’s Church. About 40 yeers ago, as 
the Compeny did not extend the journey, 
some enterprising individual or company 
ran a line of buses which continued eastward 
down Green Street. over Twig Folly Bridge, 
to ‘‘ The Earl of Aberdeen” in the Romen 
Road, Old Ford, at the corner of the Grove 
Road. This line of ‘buses was called the 
* Royal Blue.” The L.G.O.C. naturally 
had to lengthen their run to compete with 
the ‘“ Royal Blue” vehicles. The sympathy 
of the public was for many months with the 
Blue buses, and I as a small boy well remem- 
ber the juvenile population occasionally 
gathering in small crowds round a * Blue” 
when it stopped to pick up or set down in 
Green Street, and crying out ‘ Hurrah, 
Royal Blue!” and cheering. 

There was also running et the same time a 
“Royal Red” line of vehicles. I believe 
that these distinctions disappeared years ago. 

WILLIAM BRADBROOK. 





Bletchley. 

THORESBY PEDIGREE (11 S. iii. 188).— 
The ‘Notes’ by Mr. A. 8. Ellis are in the 
Thoresby Society's ‘* Publications,” vol. ix. 
pp. 112-25. 

A Thoresby pedigree, in which the point 
raised in Dr. RKound’s foot-note is referred 
to, appeared in Miscellanea Genealogica et 
Heraldica, September, 1910. G. B. 


ARISTOTLE ON EDUCATION (11 S. ili. 107). 
—See ‘Physics, I. 7, 7: Déyverou de ra 
y-yvopeve. amrAos TO. pev PETATX NAT LOEL, olov 
avdpias ék xadkov, Ta d€ mporbEere, olov Ta 

> , 4 oe > , = > “ , ! 
avEavopeve., Ta 7) aatperet, olovVv EK TOV AiBov | 
6 “Eppys, and ‘ Metaphysics,’ IT. 5, 6, IV. 7, 8, | 
VIIT. 6, 2. The application to the process of 





| education is Addison’s, and is not ‘attributed 


by him to Aristot’e. A Greek prose version 
by Sir R. C. Jebb of part of The Spectator, 
No. 215, will be found in Jebb, Jackson, and 
Currey’s ‘ Translations.’ 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


Cicero makes use of the same illustration 
in the second book of ‘De Divinatione,’ 
chap. xxi.; see the passage beginning, 
‘** Quasi non potuerit id evenire casu et non 
in omni marmore necesse sit, inesse vel 
Praxitelia capita!’ to the end of the 
chapter. N. W. Hitt. 


The idea of the statue existing already in 
the block of marble, and only needing to be 
cut out, is attributed by Prof. Raleigh 
(‘Style, p. 62) to Michael Angelo. It 
occurs also in Donne :— 

As perchance carvers do not faces make, 

But that away, which hid them there, do take ; 

Let crosses, so, take what hid Christ in Thee, 

And be His image, or not His, hut He. 

‘The Cross’ (‘‘ Muses’ Library,” i. 168). 
Cc. C. B. 
(Mr. W. Scort also thanked for reply.] 


VANISHING LONDON: PROPRIETARY 
CHAPELS (11 S. ii. 202, 254, 293, 334; iii. 
149, 193).—TI recollect St. Etheldreda’s 
Chapel, Ely Place, when the upper portion 
wes used for worship by a Welsh Episcopal 
congregation, and the crypt was utilized as 
a cellar for storing beer by Reid’s Brewery. 
This was in 1875. The late Father Lock- 
heart purchased it for the Fathers of Charity 
the following year. Cardinal Manning 
opened it with Pontifical High Mass in 1877. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


RICE FOR THE COMPLEXION (11 S. iii. 189). 
—The habit of eating raw rice for the com- 
plexion is fairly common among girls, and I 
have known more than one case of serious 
injury to the health result. Undoubtedly 
rice so eaten does whiten the complexion by 
inducing enemia, but it can scarcely be 
seid to improve it. Cc. C. B. 


Fifty years ago, at any rate, the girl in a 
village who had naturally ea pele com- 
plexion wes en object for envy amongst a 
bevy of ruddy village lasses, and the least 
sensible of them ate such things as raw rice 
and chalk in order to make them pale. 
Meny of the girls carried rice in their 
pockets, end crunched all the day long. 
Chalk was considered to be as effective, but 
less tasty. I do not think the practice is 
now common. Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
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Notes on Books, Ke. 


The First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. By the Author of ‘ A Life of Sir Kenelm 
Digby,’ ‘ The Life of a Prig,’ &c. (Longmans 
& Co.) 

THE work before us is extremely interesting, but 

can by no means be regarded as an adequate 

biography of two illustrious persons who have 
never had justice done to them. When we look 

- back on the past, it is plain that inferior, and indeed 
sometimes worthless, people have frequently been 
commemorated, while those of high character have 
been left in shadow. 

The first Duke of Newcastle-upon-Tyne was the 
most important commander in Charles I.’s army, 
and the series of his victories would, it is almost 
certain, have been crowned by another triumph 
on Marston Moor if Cromwell had not taken the 
matter in hand and inflicted a decisive defeat on 
the Royalists. Before hostilities began the Duke 
(only then an Earl) had served the King in many 
ways, as well as entertaining him and the Queen 
at his seats of Welbeck and Bolsover, incurring 
expenses which were very great. At the beginning 
of the Civil War, or, to speak more accurately, 
before it actually broke out, the King sent the 
Earl to Hull as governor. This, one would have 
thought, had historic order been kept, would 
have been recorded previously to the crushing 
defeat at Marston Moor, but in the present 
volume chronological sequence is often not 
regarded. There is no doubt that, if the work 
before us had been compiled with strict regard 
to dates, many things would have been dwelt 
upon before that great Puritan victory was 
reached. 

The Duke of Newcastle was the commander of 
the Royalist party, and Fairfax that of the Parlia- 
ment, in the North of England. In many ways 
Fairfax had the advantage, not only as being a 
Yorkshireman of old and respected family, but 
also a soldier of some experience, he having 
served with an English army abroad, while the 
Duke of Newcastle had never seen military 
service. 

The first wife of the Duke died on 17 April, 
1643. She was succeeded by Elizabeth, Lady 
Lucas, whose marriage took place in December, 
1645. The Duke had fled to Holland almost 
immediately after the battle of Marston Moor. 
He was much blamed by many of his own party 
for going abroad, but it seems, when we weigh 
all the circumstances, the wisest thing to have 
done ; for if he had fallen into the hands of the 
Parliamentarians, it is almost certain he would 
have been put to death. It was not until after 
the battle of Naseby, when Cromwell had gained 
great influence, that mercy for the Royalist 
commander would have been taken into con- 
sideration. 

Newcastle did not return to his native country 
until the Restoration, and during his long absence 
he suffered much from poverty. Sometimes, 
indeed, it seems to have been well-nigh impossible 
for him to supply himself with money, pe 
he visited at intervals Paris, Amsterdam, Ant- 
werp, and, we believe, other. places. His second 
wife possessed funds of her own, with which she 





could relieve him, at least for a time; but 
creditors became more and more importunate, and 
it was absolutely necessary that her husband’s 
brother Charles should accompany her to England, 
where the sum of two hundred pounds was 
raised, and arrangements were made regarding 
the estates which were in the long run satisfactory. 
During the whole period of the Duchess’s exile 
Queen Henrietta Maria, it seems, assisted the 
Duke and Duchess by gifts of money, though 
there is no evidence of the various amounts. 

The conduct of the Duke, upright man as he 
was, must have been very irritating to all who 
tried to assist him, for difficult as it proved on 


| many occasions to get even a fitting supply of 


food, he was too passionately fond of horses to 
practise economy. On one occasion, when money: 
came in freely, he is said to have had in his 
possession eight of these animals, and we believe 
he had always a pair at least. His love of them 
induced him to write a valuable book on horses 
and horsemanship, which probably brought in no, 
inconsiderable amount of money, as editions were. 
published in London, Paris, and Nuremberg in 
both English and French. This is the work 
he is chiefly known by, but he wrote four comedies. 
and much else, the greater part of which was 
published in the volumes containing the numerous 
literary productions of the Duchess. 

After the Restoration, except at the very 
beginning, the Duke and Duchess seldom went 
to Court; their tastes were far removed from 
what was to beseen and heard there. Both loved 
rural life and were devoted to letters; and, as 
has already been said, the Duchess was a prolific. 
author. It has long been the custom to treat 
her writings with contempt, an opinion which we. 
hope will soon be much modified. We have read 
only a portion of her work, but from what has 
come before us, we believe the whole to be more 
important than some things that have taken 
high rank in recent times. 

During the turbulent days of the earlier part 
of the great Civil War, the Hothams, father and 
son, attracted much notice. The author draws 
attention to a letter written by Sir John Hotham, 
in October, 1642, to William Lenthall, which is 
both interesting and amusing :— 


‘*Upon Sunday night last, as the neighbours 
of Sherborne tell our men, they [the Cavaliers} 
drew certain forces out of York to have set upon, 
my son’s men at Cawood. When they came in 
Sherborne, a village three miles from Cawood, 
they espied a windmill, which they took for 
my son’s colours marching to meet them, and 
certain stooks of beans for his men in order; 
whereupon they returned in more haste than they 
came.” 


It has been usual in modern times to con- 
demn both the elder and the younger Hotham. 
We are sorry for this, as we believe that both 
desired to do well for their country, though on 
more than one occasion they may have trans- 
gressed military law. It seems, therefore, that the 
execution of the father and the son, if not a crime, 
was a serious error. The whole affair should be 
carefully examined. It is not impossible that. 


if this were done, it would be found that both of 
them were anxious to bring about peace on terms 
satisfactory alike to Cavaliers and Parliamen- 
tarians. 
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BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—APRIL. 


Messrs. S. & E. COLEMAN’s Tottenham Cata- 
logue 3, Third Series, is devoted to Manuscripts, 
Deeds, Court Rolls, Pedigrees, &c. Under Royal 
America is the King’s Warrant to John Went- 
worth to be Surveyor of Woods in Nova Scotia 
and Territories in America, 3 pages, large folio, 
signed by George III., Lord Portland, and others, 
1 August, 1783, 101. 10s. Another document 
relating to America is a grant by George III. of 
land in Nova Scotia to Alexander McNutt, 
William Caldwell, Arthur Vance, and others, 
51. 5s. Under London and its Rebuilding after 
the Great Fire there is a deed between the Mayor 
and citizens of London and Peter Gelsthorp, 
citizen and apothecary, who was owner of the 
land where King Street is now. Peter, to oblige 
the Mayor and citizens, sold his land to them, 
so that in the future those who stood in Cheapside 
could see the Guildhall. The document is priced 
5l. 5s. There are also deeds relating to the old 
theatre of Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Drury Lane 
Theatre, and several Militia Rolls. Pedigrees 
include those of Hills and Andrews, Harvey, 
Ayres, and other families. 


Mr. William Glaisher’s April Remainder Cata- 
logue contains Moore’s ‘ Collector’s Manual,’ 
9s.; Crane’s ‘ Artist’s Reminiscences,’ 6s. 6d. ; 
‘Grammont Memoirs,’ 4s. 6d.; ‘ Greville Diary,’ 
4 vols., 10s. 6d.; Inchbold’s ‘ Under the Syrian 
Sun,’ 2 vols., 9s.; Lorimer’s ‘ Law of Nations,’ 
5s.; Mackinder’s ‘ Rhine,’ with 50 coloured plates 
by Mrs. Jardine and 2 folding maps, 7s.; and 
‘ Russell of Killowen,’ by O’Brien, 2s. 6d. There 
are novels at a shilling each. 


Messrs. Maggs’s Catalogue 266 is devoted to a 
remarkable collection of autograph letters and 
MSS. Among Rulers, Princes, and Court 
Favourites are Anne of Denmark, Mary of 
Modena, Charles Bonaparte, Madame _ Bona- 
parte (the mother of Napoleon), the Stuarts, and 
the Georges. Of American interest is a letter 
signed by Washington in reference to the Con- 
tinental troops meeting the Convention troops 
which surrendered under Burgoyne. There are 
also letters of Capt. John Paul Jones, one of 
which relates to the corruption in America’s 
‘infant navy.’ Under Naval and Military we 
find Nelson, Wellington, and a collection of 
letters of Lady Hamilton. Under Statesmen and 
Authors are John Bradshaw, Brougham, Bright, 
Beaconsfield, Gladstone, Harrison Ainsworth, 
Mr. and Mrs. Browning, Byron, and Burns. 
There are letters of the Carlyles, De Quincey, 
Cowper, George Eliot, and Dickens. Among 
Thackeray's letters is one on ‘ The Newcomes’ 
in which he compares himself with Dickens; it 
is dated Paris, April, 1854. Another of 3 Decem- 
ber, 1810, refers to his ‘Shabby Genteel Story,’ 
and a third to ‘ Pendennis.’ Under Swinburne are 
original manuscripts. 

Messrs. Maggs have also a Catalogue of Nine- 
teenth Century Authors, first editions, including 
many presentation copies. This Catalogue has 
been compiled with special reference to the 
Thackeray and Dickens celebrations, although 
there are choice items under Byron, Coleridge, 
Books with Coloured Plates, George Meredith, 
Kate Greenaway, R. L. Stevenson, and many 
others. In all there are nearly seventeen hundred 





entries. Among many choice Dickens items is 
an uncut series of first editions, 75 vols., in 
the various sizes in which they were issued, but 
uniformly bound by Riviére in full crushed levant, 
3501. A remarkable copy of ‘ Pickwick,’ all the 
numbers being dated 1836,. and enclosed in a 
morocco case, is 1851. Part II. contains the rare 
printed address announcing the death of Sey- 
mour. Other addresses include the one which 
appeared in Part XV., dated June 30, 1837, in 
which Dickens announces the resumption of the 
work, which had been “ interrupted by a severe 
domestic affliction of no ordinary kind” (the 
death of Miss Mary Hogarth, Dickens’s sister-in- 
law, who died suddenly on May 7, 1837). Under 
Dickensiana is the original portrait by Frith, 
2101. Among choice Thackeray items are two 
volumes, The Snob and The Gownsman, 1829-30, 
each enclosed in levant pull-off case by Riviére, 
275l. They are in the original board covers, 
which are apparently not known to Thackeray 
bibliographers, nor can Messrs. Maggs trace any 
other copy with them. 


Messrs. Henry Young & Sons’ Liverpool Cata- 
logue CCCCXIX. contains a most interesting 
series of autograph letters of Scott ; a set of R. L. 
Stevenson’s Works handsomely bound ; Gerarde’s 
‘Herbal,’ a fine copy, 1633, 18l. 18s.; French 
engravings; ornamental bindings; Baines’s 
* Lancashire,’ extra-illustrated ; Hogarth, original 
impressions, engraved by Cook, 1795-1802, 
atlas folio, 101. 10s. ; and Hazlitt’s ‘ Dodsley’s Old 
English Plays,’ 15 vols., 1874-6, 8l. 8s. There 
are works under Ancient Religions and Aldine 
Press. The sixth edition of Chaucer, full morocco, 
1687, is 101. 10s. ; and Scott’s edition of De Foe, 
20 vols., Talboys, 1840-41, 12/. 12s. There are 
first editions of the Brownings; specimens of 
early printing; the first edition of Hamerton’s 
“Graphic Arts,’ 1882, 41. 4s.; and some fine old 
portraits and prints. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Potices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
‘f old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 


tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
— the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
ane, E. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the siguature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


T. P. (“The world forgetting, by the world 
forgot ”).—Pope, ‘ Eloisa to Abélard,’ 1. 208. 








